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Alien Registration scribe. An alien would be required to report immediately 
Pe ee ; any change of name, or change in physical appearance. If 
Proposals for the registration of aliens, voluntary or the President considered it desirable for national defense 
wmpulsory, have been before Congress for several years. he could require “all or any part of the aliens” to report “at 
rently This year three bills have been introduced: Blease (S. such times and places” as he might designate. As in the 
cussed H (278), Cable (HH. R. 10207), and Aswell (H. R. 9101). Cable bill, aliens who have been registered for five years and 
Boar! f The Blease bill would provide that “certificates of ad- who read, write, and speak the English language and 
asked mission” should be furnished to aliens on application to meet the other provisions of the naturalization laws might 
000 the Commissioner General of Immigration. The certificate be admitted to citizenship without previous declaration of 
‘0 the B vould state the full name of the alien, country of birth, intention. 
per: Hate of birth, nationality. It would also include his signa- Aliens would be required to show their certificates of 
S at 8 we, address and photograph. This certificate would then registration at any time on the demand of any agent of 
uses # ip “prima facie evidence” that he had been lawfully ad- the Department of Labor or any police or peace officer. 
ose inf mitted. A fee of $3.00 would be charged for it. On leaving the United States an alien would be required 
ms (0% . The Cable bill (H. R. 10207) would require that every to surrender his certificate to the immigration officials at 


legally admitted for permanent residence should 
aroll annually and receive a certificate with photograph 
attached. Such certificate should be secured within six 
months after the passage of the act and renewed annually 
ly the alien according to regulations prescribed by the 
(ommissioner of Naturalization. Diplomatic or consular 
dlicers, their families and their employes would not be 
required to register. Aliens eligible to citizenship who have 
ben registered for five consecutive years and fulfilled 
il other requirements of the naturalization laws would 
admitted to citizenship without a previous declaration 
dfintention. The fee for first registration would be $1.00, 
ad 50 cents annually thereafter, except where this would 
work hardship. The Cable bill would also provide that 
the residence of aliens eligible to citizenship who entered 
ilegally before July 1, 1924, would be legalized if they 
sould prove that they entered the United States before 
July 1, 1924, had resided in the United States continuously 
smce that time, were of good moral character and were 
wot subject to deportation. 
ematic | The Aswell bill (H. R. 9101) is the most drastic of the 
evote § ite measures. It would provide for the registration, 
which § "thin 90 days after the enactment of the law, of all 
gious diens in person except those who are physically and men- 
tment, f Wy incapable, confined in an institution or temporarily 
chait- § ®%nt from the country. Special regulations would be pro- 
ration nded for such cases. Aliens under twenty-one would be 
coin registered by parents or guardians without payment of 
ssiol Py fee. The fee for the first registration would be $2.00 
ind for subsequent annual registrations $1.00. Certificates 
of registry would be given to aliens over twenty-one. 
es¢ would include a photograph of the registrant, his 
Name and other names by which he has been known 
tany time, his signature or mark, data about arrests or 
‘nvictions with the charges and final disposition of each 
Ge, and other information as the regulations might pre- 


the point of departure. The penalty for violation of the 
provisions directly affecting aliens would be a fine of not 
more than $100 or imprisonment for not more than 60 
days or both. Violation of the other provisions of the act 
or of regulations made pursuant to the act, or counter- 
feiting, mutilating, altering or wilfully destroying a cer- 
tificate would be punishable by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 
An alien who failed to register for two years might be 
deported. 

Consular officers would be supplied with information 
concerning opportunities in the different states. An alien 
applying for visa would be required to select the place to 
which he desired to go. Such an alien would not be re- 
garded as fully admitted to the United States until he had 
reported at the immigration office in that district. 

The United States Department of Labor has been urg- 
ing the registration of aliens for some years past. The 
chief reasons given for the position are that it would make 
it easier to apprehend and deport aliens who are illegally 
in the United States, that it would give the legally ad- 
mitted immigrants a ready means of identification, and 
that it would facilitate naturalization. 

The measures are opposed by the American Jewish 
Congress, the American Civil Liberties Union, the editors 
of foreign language papers and other groups who work 
with immigrants. The chief arguments advanced against 
the enactment of a law requiring registration are that it 
would not reach aliens illegally here since they would 
probably not register ; it would be very difficult to enforce; 
it would subject both native born and naturalized citizens 
to humiliation and even persecution in proving their right 
to be in this country; it would arouse a sense of surveil- 
lance and discrimination among aliens legally here; it 
would make possible espionage and abuse by unscrupulous 
employers and police officers; it would create a machinery 
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out of proportion to the purpose; it is contrary to the 
American tradition of personal liberty. 

Voluntary registration, as in the Blease bill, is regarded 
as less open to criticism. The opponents of this bill believe, 
however, that there would very soon be a tendency to make 
it compulsory in practice, both by the insistence of em- 
ployers and by administrative requirements. In that case 
it would be open to the same objections. 


Measuring Employment 


A demonstration of what any city can do in measuring 
fluctuations in employment has been made by St. Paul, 
Minn. Obviously, such measurement is a necessary step 
in any attempt at the stabilization of employment and the 
relief of unemployment. The results obtained are pre- 
sented in The Survey, March 15, 1930, by William H. 
Stead, professor of economics in the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Professor Stead undertook a survey of employment 
conditions in St. Paul at the request of the United Chari- 
ties and secured the cooperation of agencies affiliated with 
the Welfare Council as well as that of the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Public and Business Affairs. A similar survey 
of conditions in Minneapolis has since been completed and 
its results are now being tabulated. 

The figures on employment in St. Paul, Professor Stead 
reports, “were obtained from the payrolls of 126 local 
establishments, including fifty of the largest firms in the 
city. They represented every major industrial and com- 
mercial group. Figures were obtained by occupation in 
each firm and were tabulated month by month for the 
years 1925, 1926, 1927 and part of 1928. A similar tabu- 
lation was obtained for all city, county and federal em- 
ployes for the same period. These data were supplemented 
with figures on applications at twelve employment agencies, 
and the case load of the United Charities.” 

It was found that “the curve of total employment 
showed only a very slight upward movement during the 
years studied. On the other hand, the working population 
in the groups included had increased 10 or 12 per cent dur- 
ing the same period.” Unemployment was usually greatest 
during January, February and March while the peak of 
employment came in December with the heavy holiday 
business and the need for snow removal. 

It was found that “six firms were largely responsible for 
the fluctuation.” When this group was segregated “the 
remaining 120 establishments not only showed greater 
stability, but the peak of employment was moved back 
into the late summer or early fall months.” Fluctuation 
in employment for the three years was thus reduced to 
less than 5 per cent annually; among the six firms men- 
tioned it ranged from 34 to 40 per cent. 

Further study showed “certain stable occupations within 
the firms having wide employment fluctuations, and cer- 
tain seasonal employments in the large group of more 
stable firms. It seemed wise, therefore, to approach the 
problem from the occupational angle. Accordingly, the 
209 occupations represented in the survey were separated 
into three groups, 37 with an early winter peak and 
summer depression, 54 with a summer peak and a winter 
depression, and 118 with little or no seasonal variation. 

“When all the occupations are grouped into the six 
major divisions of skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled, sales, 
clerical and other, some interesting tendencies are ob- 
served. With the exception of sharp December peaks, 
the curves of employment for the sales, clerical and other 
workers are comparatively stable. The seasonal 
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fluctuation is thus largely limited to the factory arid con. 
struction workers, skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled, Of 
these groups the semi-skilled show the greatest stabil 

of employment (about 10 per cent annual variation) and 
the unskilled are the most unstable, with annual flucty, 
tions of 20 to 25 per cent. Another fact revealed by this 
chart is the decline in the number of skilled workers, and 
the increase in unskilled and semi-skilled workers in § 
Paul industries during recent years. 


ea Apparently periods of sharp depression hold 
an additional threat for the skilled worker—not only is he 
out of a job for the time being, but he is likely to he 
permanently displaced by new methods or new machines,” 


Professor Stead calls attention to the fact that the study 
does not show the number of unemployed even at the peak 
of periods of employment and does not demonstrate how 
great an unemployment problem the city would face if 
seasonal unemployment were eliminated. Obviously this 
can only be determined by some form of registration of 
persons unemployed. 

The Twin City Employment Association, representing 
social agencies, personnel workers, employment agents and 
business men, has been formed to organize support for 
the various projects growing out of the study. 


In Dayton, Ohio, a somewhat similar study has been 
made and a plan put into effect which “calls for a perm: 
nent agency to conduct research, the collection of accurate 
and reliable statistics on unemployment, study of all ex- 
periments to regularize employment, creation of a pros 
perity reserve, reorganization of the City-State Employ- 
ment Exchange, furtherance of vocational education, study 
of the older man in industry and the social effect of w 
employment on the worker.” (New York Times, Mar 
23, 1930.) 


The plan grew out of efforts of the Young Women’ 
Christian Association, social and relief agencies, trade 
unions, the Salvation Army and the State Employment 
Exchange to interest business men and industrial leaders 
in the problem. After a series of meetings under the 
leadership of Dr. William Leiserson, professor of eco 
nomics in Antioch College, who formerly was head of the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service, a number of leat 
ing business men were appointed as a committee on the 
stabilization of employment and prevention of unemploy- 
ment. Furthermore, it is already evident that there art 
factors outside of Dayton which affect employment and 
unemployment in that city. In connection with a discus 
sion of how the business concerns handled layoffs at tht 
beginning of the present depression and whether the em 
ployes received ample notice, one manager is reported to 
have said, “all they got was ten minutes’ notice. That is 
not fair but that is all I got from the New York office.” 


Can Pacifists Be Citizens? 


_Since Mme. Rosika Schwimmer was finally denied 
citizenship by the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court (see INForMATION Service for July 6, 192) 
similar decisions, apparently based on that precedent, have 
been rendered in several other cases. Martha Jane Grabet, 
a Mennonite and a registered nurse, was refused citizet 
ship by the Court of Common Pleas of Allen County, Ohio 
When she was asked if she were willing to serve in 
army, if necessary, she replied, “I would go to the fron 
in my profession.” Acting as a combatant, she pointe, 
out, “would not be professional as a nurse.” She 
her love of the United States, her willingness to die fot 
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country but refused to prorhise to bear arms in defense 
it. Her petition for citizenship was denied. 
}Mrs. Margaret Dorland Webb, a Quaker of Canadian 

, was also refused citizenship, in Indiana. She ex- 

her willingness to render non-combatant service in 
war and to lay down her life for the state. According to 
her interpretation of the oath of allegiance she was ready 
to take it. 

‘Wider attention has been given to the case of Douglas 
(Macintosh, professor of theology at Yale University. 
Dr. Macintosh, who was a chaplain with the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces during the World War, did not 
refuse to bear arms under any circumstances but would 
not definitely promise to do so “beforehand and without 
inowing the cause.” In a later statement, issued after the 
frst rejection he said: “I am ready to put allegiance to my 
wuntry above private interests and second only 
tomy allegiance to what I take to be the will of God.” In 
view of these facts, United States District Judge Burrows 
declared in his decision that “the petitioner is not attached 
tothe principles of the Constitution of the United States” 
ad therefore denied the petition. It is reported that Pro- 
fessor Macintosh will carry the case to the Circuit Court. 

The New York World commented: “It had always been 
supposed until recently that Christianity was compatible 
wth the American Constitution. The Department of 
labor must be aware that this view is widely held; in fact, 
widely held that Christians have been elected at one time 
or another to every office within the gift of the people.” 
It believes that Americans “will not tolerate a form of 
government in which Caesar’s opinion is everything and 
te conscience of man is nothing.” 

The Scripps-Howard press gathered comments from 
prominent Baptists (Professor Macintosh’s communion) 
in regard to the case. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick re- 
garded it as “a great calamity.” Several United States 
Senators saw no reason why he should have been excluded 
fom citizenship, though one congressman argued that 
aiyone who did not wish to bear arms “should migrate to 
amation which does not have arms.” 


The Teacher in a Wealthy Nation 


In presenting the problem of carrying on education in 
out wealthy nation, Professor Alexander Meiklejohn, of 
the University of Wisconsin, draws an analogy in which 

represents “America as the house of a man who is 
wwly and fabulously rich, and the American teacher, 
whether in school or college, as a tutor in that house.” 
(Harper's Magazine, New York, for March.) 
fo} Although wealth makes education possible, Dr. Meikle- 
j john is of the opinion that “our teaching is so caught up, so 
tossed about by the vast and heaving currents of material 
prosperity which beat upon it, that any genuine leadership 
M education is practically impossible. Posses- 
‘ons and leisure give us the instruments and the oppor- 

ties by means of which learning may be created. And 
yet, the wisdom of mankind tells us that, in a deeper sense, 
fs and education are in conflict with each other, that 
Mosperity so blinds men’s eyes that they lose their vision 
the values which, by means of wealth, they are striving 
attain. Shall the blind then lead the blind? Is that to 
the procedure of our education?” 
4&1 Meiklejohn is convinced that no real progress can 
y made in dealing with our educational problems until 
find some way of dealing with the fundamental issue 
ch underlies them all. That question is whether or not 
Mt education is to have within itself any genuine leader- 
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ship whatever. In my opinion the spiritual destiny 
of America rests upon the issue as to whether or not we 
can find ways of setting up over against our material 
activity an intellectual and moral and esthetic insight, free 
enough and powerful enough to direct it whither we will 
that it shall go. We must establish, over against the world 
of external achievement, an inner realm of criticism which 
shall be utterly free and independent in its judgment upon 
that outer world. 

“Can we do it? Can we have books which are not 
written for profit, newspapers untrammeled by the influ- 
ence of money, an art whose only motive is to depict 
things as they are, a preaching which has neither desire 
nor need to please, courts of justice whose integrity and 
impartiality are beyond the shadow of a doubt, institu- 
tions of learning which devote themselves to the study of 
whatever is important for human living and which report 
their findings with fearlessness and self-respect? « 

“T am not sure that we can do the thing for which I am 
asking. It is a terribly difficult task; and just now the tide 
runs strongly against us. Far beyond all teaching 
methods and devices, we need for the American people a 
searching of its heart, a clearing of its mind as to the 
issues of life. Pupils and teachers together, we must so 
study ourselves and our world that we shall know how 
and for what we ought to live. When we know that, we 
shall know what and how to teach.” 


Industrial Fellowship 


A conference recently held at Washington, D. C., called 
by the Department of Christian Social Service of the 
Episcopal Church, brought together from various states 
skilled workers representing the following trades: miners, 
carpenters, printers, machinists, railway conductors, tex- 
tile workers, engineers, painters, hosiery workers and 
federal employes. These workers as church members 
organized the Industrial Fellowship of the Episcopal 
Church and expressed their convictions on the relation of 
the church to industrial problems as follows: 

“We are of the opinion that the conditions of industry 
at the present time in the United States are such as to 
challenge consideration and action of all Christian men and 
women. We are profoundly concerned by the rapid mech- 
anization of industry and the displacement of labor, by 
the growing insecurity of employment, by some of the 
results of the rapid industrialization which is going on in 
the Southern states. These are but a few of the questions 
which have become characteristic of modern industrialism. 

“Industrialism, in a word, has become so pervasive that 
it is no longer a question whether the church will concern 
itself with this problem. Industrialism has become the 
characteristic feature of our contemporary civilization, and 
the church, if it is to function effectively in the modern 
world, must function in and through an industrial order 
of society. 

“Furthermore, the central problem of modern industrial- 
ism has become the problem of human relations. The 
church, as the oldest and most authentic institution con- 
cerned with human relations, cannot escape a responsibility 
in this field. If Christianity is to become a way of life, it 
must concern itself with every aspect of human relations. 

“We are persuaded in addition that it is impossible for 
labor to solve the problems of industry alone. We are 
equally persuaded that it is impossible for employers alone 
to solve these problems. We believe that the most effec- 
tive way for the church to aid labor is to encourage the 
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men of labor within the church to help in the solution of 
these problems as churchmen and Christians. 

“We believe the same holds equally true for employers. 
We do not desire to emphasize our denominational differ- 
ences. We do believe that labor or employers, as church- 
men, can most effectively assist the Episcopal Church in 
formulating the policy on these vital industrial questions. 
We believe also that, if representatives of labor and man- 
agement are directly responsible for the problems of in- 
dustry, it will be of great value in the solution of these 
problems.” 

The conference organized the Industrial Fellowship “to 
interpret to the church the problems of labor and to in- 
terpret to labor the principles and policies of the church.” 
The conference recommended similar organization and 
action on the part of employers who are churchmen. 


The Ethics of Propaganda 


Edmund B. Chaffee, director of the Labor Temple, 
New York City, presents a significant discussion of the 
ethics of propaganda in Unity (Chicago) for February 3. 
He defines propaganda as “any deliberate effort to dis- 
seminate information for the purpose of influencing con- 
duct in the direction desired by the propagandist.” False 
propaganda must be condemned because “no ethical system 
upholds lying,” no matter what the purpose may be. To 
argue that “the end justifies the means” is to say that 
“finite man has infinite knowledge of cause and effect.” 
Misleading propaganda, even though it makes no false 
statements, is equally to be condemned. 

More important, Mr. Chaffee thinks, is the question of 
truthful propaganda which “does not distort or mislead, 
but does seek to influence the conduct of others by circu- 
lating facts and arguments in such a way that men and 
women will believe what it is to the interest of the propa- 
gandist to have them believe.” Here, he believes, the test 
is “whether the motive is rooted in the desire to take ad- 
vantage of others or whether it proceeds from an honest 
desire to help them.” Propaganda of the latter type is 
ethical unless it “bulldozes people to such an extent as to 
force them to accept what they do not want.” 

If the propagandist’s motive is the good of his fellows 
and if he uses only the truth so that he does not violate the 
personality of others, then he is “more than justified. We 
believe it is a positive duty on the part of every man who 
believes he has found some truth, something that will help 
his fellows either in science, politics, religion or anything 
else vital to human welfare, to get that truth accepted.” 
For through such propaganda have come “many oi the 
greatest advances in the welfare of men.” 


Five-Day Week Adopted 


It has been announced that the firm of Daniels and Co. 
manufacturers of tapestries and other fabrics with mills 
in New York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Georgia 
is introducing a five-day week schedule. The company 
will retain its working time of 46 hours per week but con- 
centrate its operations within five days per week. Donald 
A. Daniels, president of the company, after consulting ex- 
ecutives of the Ford Company, which has a five-day week 
plan, announced that they assured him “that there were 
manifold advantages, not the least of which was increased 
production per person,” and a mutual desire by both em- 
ployes and executives for a two-day week end. (New 
York Times, January 30.) 


A Thrift Schedule 


The American Provident Society, Inc., has published 3 
thrift schedule entitled How Old Am I Financially? in 
which it is assumed that one may measure his financial age 
The objects of the society are “(1) to encourage individu 
industry or initiative; (2) to discourage the desire to ge 
‘something for nothing’ or to gain at the expense of others 
instead of through service; (3) to prevent waste; (4) to 
inculcate foresight; (5) to train the individual to follows 
schedule of saving for each year of life, and to maintaing 
financial reserve suitable to his present age—not merely for 
the indefinite future; (6) to teach the protection of say- 
ings, and (7) to check speculation. 

“The society aims to encourage the buying of insurane, 
the ownership of homes, wise spending and the avoidance 
of parsimony, to induce parents to train their children to 
habits of thrift, and, through the recognition of Franklin's 
birthday on January 17, to induce people to take financial 
examinations, testing their financial ages. 

“To accomplish these purposes the society will cooperate 
with banks, insurance companies and other conservative 
investment institutions, chambers of commerce, and educ- 
tional, religious and philanthropic organizations.” 

The society disseminates educational publications in 
order to build up a popular membership. It “considers 
itself a social service institution, and is not organized for 
profit. it is backed by bankers and philanthropists, and 
money obtained through the sales of its book How Oli 
Am I Financially? will go to its support.” 

The book recommends saving by reserve schedules be 
ginning at birth with a deposit of $5 for the three class review 
fications: minimum, middling, and master, as given in t 
table below. The minimum is to provide necessaries, 
middling comforts, and the master luxuries and power. 


and 0: 


Minimum Master 

Monthly Total Monthly Total § CAPI 
Age Savings Reserves Savings Cay 
$7.25 $ 185.57 $22.00 $ 60758 Pre 

5.50 .O1 16.50 2,607.74 PO 
10.00 1,460.41 26.75 4152583 PI 
13.50 2,557.06 39.00 70, Yor 
14.75 4,042.65 49.00 12,8108 
17.50 5,958.23 56.50 I Ne 
18.75 8,580.13 63.00 27,712 
18.25 11,824.00 67.50 39, MAK 
17.50 15,900.00 68.00 553180 
Rates of saving are listed for use during childhood and} MAK 
adolescence which, with interest, will amount to $100. Scr 
at the age of 18. From 18 to 20 years of age monthly} 199 
deposits are required which will total the amounts listed FAS( 


for the age of 20. Monthly savings at the rates indicated 
for the various ages will amount to the total reservO— 4), 
listed. By the age of 65 one-third of the total reserves 
will have been saved, the remaining two-thirds being com — The 
pound interest. The decrease in the amounts to be save ticular 
between the ages of 25 and 30 years is an allowance for} made 
the extra expenses entailed at a time when it is ree 
marriage is most likely to occur. Cusses 

In view of the fact that the average yearly earnings off fascis 
wage earners in the United States are not much ovetg) and th 
$1,200 and those of salaried workers about $2,000, they} ment 
question arises whether even the minimum schedule bf and e 
greater than most people can carry. However, the pri. lions, 
cipal concern of the society is to encourage saving, and the e 


schedules have been made as a guide. The principal thi m the 
is to start early and to be as systematic as possible in tung, 
ing to the reserve. the 
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